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In case you find a large blue cross on the front 
cover of your copy of THE ALUMNUS---which in¬ 
dicates that your subscription has expired-—kindly 
send us a check for a dollar. We haven’t the trme or 
the postage to mail you a bill. You will confer a great 
favor on us by paying your subscription promptly. 
In your letter you should make sucn suggestions for 
the improvement of the paper as mav occur to you. 


The campaign for the new gymnasium 
was started about a month ago and at 
this time more than $20,000 has been 
subscribed. Some say that in many re¬ 
spects this is the 
Gymnasium most remarkable 
campaign that has 
ever been started in the South, when it is 
taken into consideration that most of 
the $20,000 has been subscribed by letter. 
Ordinarily a man has to be seen in per¬ 
son and ialked to for some time before 
consents to subscribe to any project. 

The officers 'of the Alumni Association 
are highly gratified at the magnificent 
manner in which the Alumni has re¬ 
sponded to their appeal and are indeed 
grateful to them. 

The Auburn Alumni have taken more 
general interest in Auburn than ever be¬ 
fore. Representatives of other colleges 
have noticed just how active our Alumni 
are and how readily they respond to any 
call of “Old Ajuburn.” 

The explanation of this is due to the 
fact that our men have the Auburn spirit, 
th6 spirit, which was in some way im¬ 
parted to them while they were students 
here and which seems to grow as the 
years go by. 

The completion of the gymnasium will 
be another link to bind the old boys to 
the college, and will act as a stimulus to 
still greater things to be accomplished 
by the Alumni for their Alma Mater. 


Next fall Auburn will require fourteen 
units of high schol work for entrance to 
the freshman class in regular courses. 
Conditions to the amount of two units 
will be allowed. 

Auburn Raises Special one-year, 

Entrance two - year, " and 

Requirements three-year courses 

as in the past will 
admit students who are mature enough to 
profit by them. This change comes as the 
culmination of the steady growth of a pe¬ 
riod of years. During this time most de¬ 
partments have raised entrance require¬ 
ment by more than a year of college work 
and strengthened their courses corres¬ 
pondingly throughout the whole four 
years. For instance, some of us remember 
when a simple test on three books of 
plane geometry, and elementary algebra 
to quadratics would admit to fresh¬ 
man mathematics. Now all of plane 
and solid geometry and elementary al¬ 
gebra are required. Likewise a fair 
knowledge of English grammar and a 
fair ability to write English was satis¬ 
factory, some years ago, for entrance for 
freshman English. Now, between three 
and four years of high school work in 
English is necessary for unconditioned 
standing in freshman class. Sophomore 
chemistry has stepped down to frc:;hman 
class and junior descriptive geometry 
has fallen to sophomore, making wav for 
more advanced work above them. Sim¬ 
ilar changes have taken place in all 
courses, so that this elevation of entrance 
standards marks also an equivalent eleva- 
lion in graduation standards. We have 
not simply put in a new front gate, but 
have also enlarged (he capacity of the 
house behind it. 

Auburn is an organic part of Ihe State 
system of education, and therefore was 
careful not to take this step too soon. 
High schools that were struggling, 
a few years ago to maintain two 
grades, now have four full-fledged 
grades. Most of them have three, 
some four, and many even a larger num¬ 
ber of teachers wholly employed in high 
school instruction. Auburn has en¬ 
couraged their growth through her 
school inspector and now formally 
recognizes the good quality of their work. 

During this period of their remarkable 
growth, vocational courses have gradually 
grown stronger. Auburn has encouraged 
this and gives entrance credit for all vo¬ 
cational work. This college has sought, 
all along, not to emphasize college en¬ 
trance requirements at the expense of 
the needs of high school bovs and girls 
for vocational training. If high schools 
fulfill their true mission they must do 
more and more of this work'regardless 
of college entrance demands. 

To have discouraged,even five years ago 
such work in the high schools by de¬ 
manding more English, mathematics, his- 
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tory, and other academic subjects for 
college entrance, would have been un¬ 
friendly to the proper development of 
the high school course. Such a step Au¬ 
burn refused to take, and now, in order 
to stress the importance of fitting the 
high school course to the need of the 
community, the college gives entrance 
credit for a large and varied list of vo¬ 
cational courses. 

Thus Auburn’s attitude has been, and 
now is, not that of dictation toward the 
high school, but that of co-operation and 
encouragement. 


On another page is a letter from P. 
B. Williamson, T2, regarding the scar¬ 
city of Auburn foot ball news in North¬ 
ern newspapers. His activity in calling 
the attention of ed- 
Aubiirn News itors and sporting 

Famine in the writers to the un- 

North. slaked thirst for 

their Alma Maters’ 
athetic news endured by Southern Col¬ 
lege men living in the North, is to be 
commended. If conditions are to be 
improved, his example must be followed 
by Auburn Alumni in all Northern cities. 

In making an appeal for more South¬ 
ern college news in Northern papers, we 
should remember that in the present 
state of affairs we find not simply an 
Auburn grievance, but an oversight of 
all Southern colleges not in close prox¬ 
imity to Northern dailies. 

The Alumnus is not inclined to feel that 
the oversight is due to a natural prefer¬ 
ence for sensational news from the South, 
as of lynchings and peonage; but that 
these offending big dailies have not 
been sufficiently impressed with the 
fact that there is any serious demand for 
news of Southern college athletics. When 
they are made to feel the demand, they 
will print the news. Let the rest of us, 
who live in the North, show them 
how r much we desire Auburn foot ball 
news. If they can be inveigled into a 
statement that they will print the news 
in case they are able to get it, the Alum¬ 
nus promises to find a correspondent for 
them. Has anyone any further sugges¬ 
tions? 


Elsewhere in this issue we are giving 
a statement regarding the future man¬ 
agement of State prizes for corn growers. 
Through the generosity of the State De¬ 
partment of Agri- 
Prizes for culture these prizes 

will be distributed 
Farmer Boys through our agri¬ 
cultural extension 
department, and only boys will be eli¬ 
gible to compete for them, not 
both boys and men as before. 


More significant than this is the fact that 
the prizes will be given in the form of 
scholarships to Auburn regular session 
and summer session, to district agricul¬ 
tural schools and to county high schools. 

This strikes us as the wisest plan yet 
devised in the way of prizes for farmer 
boys. 

The present Secretary o f Agriculture 
suggested some time ago that the prizes 
managed by our extension department 
and the State Bankers’ Association, also, 
be offered in the form of scholarships to 
Auburn. It was argued that a trip to 
Washington was not the best way of 
spending one’s money w f hen a years’ 
schooling would he of more permanent 
and practical value. After all, the aim 
of the corn, pig, poultry and tomato 
club work is to produce educated far¬ 
mers, and every means by which this 
lesson can be enforced should be used. 
We can think of no better means of ed¬ 
ucating farmers in this state than send¬ 
ing them to Auburn. We welcome this 
innovation with delight. 


The following clipping from the Mont¬ 
gomery Advertiser gives 11 s an idea of 
one kind of intercollegiate activity that 
Auburn does not excell in because she ne¬ 
glects to avail her- 
Rifle Shooting self of the oppor- 

Contests tunity. Readers 

of the Alumnus 
will remember Julian Culver’s letter in 
a previous number. 

“WASHINGTON, Mar. 15.—Results of 
the twelfth weeks’ contest among the col¬ 
leges and universities for the gallery 
rifle shooting supremacy, showed the 
Michigan Agricultural College still 
leading the teams, having turned in a 
new record for the match during the 
week, 989 points. 

Massachusetts Agricultural is in sec¬ 
ond place. 

In class B, Washington State College 
holds first place with the United States 
Naval Academy close behind. 

Class C has finished its series, the 
University of Ilinois winning with a 
series of nine straight victories. 

Summaries include: 

Class A—Massachusetts Aggies, 975, 
vs. North Georgia Aggies, 951; Michigan 
Aggies 989, vs. West Virginia, 961. 

Class B—Oklahoma Aggies, 938, vs. 
Dartmouth, 916; United States Naval 
Academy 943, vs. Kansas, defaulted; 
Washington State 979, vs. Clemson, 
dropped.” 

Why should Auburn not put in a rifle- 
range and get the benefits of this contest? 
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LETTER BOX. 

West Lynn, Mass., Feb. 26, 1914. 

To The Auburn Alumnus, 

Auburn Alabama, 

Greetings:—I would like herein to 
call your attention to a state of affairs 
which is uncalled for and which I think 
could be remedied by proper action of 
the “Alumnus” and the Alumni. 

While I was attending Auburn I was 
so wrapped up in her greatness in foot¬ 
ball (and other) lines that 1 believed 
her greatness was known and recog¬ 
nized all over the country. Nor was I 
alone in this belief, for it was likewise 
held bv the majority of students and 
Auburn sympathizers who had not been 
outside of the South. Hence, great was 
my surprise and sorrow during my year 
as a post-graduate at Wisconsin to find 
that Auburn was barely known in the 
Middle West and her foot ball victories 
were not published in any of the papers 
in that section. Worse still almost the en¬ 
tire South was likewise unknown and 
ignored. Having much on my hands 
at that time 1 could only iind^ time to 
show the “Wisconsin Daily Cardinal 
and the “Wisconsin Daily News,” (both 
student papers) the error of their ways 
regarding Auburn and other Southern 
schools. At that these two papers did 
not do much, though it was with great 
joy (as it were) to see Auburn 7, Vander¬ 
bilt 7, posted up all over Madison on the 
foot ball bulletins of these two papers. 

During the earlier part of the ’13 foot 
ball season I was still in Madison. 
Now, one of the most widely read and 
cosmopolitan papers of the Middle 
West is the Chicago “Record-Herald, 
But, as the season progressed, it became 
more and more evident that this paper, 
(as well as the others) didn’t intend to 
give any news of the foot ball of the 
South. There were two exceptions—- 
the Michigan-Vanderbilt game and the 
large score (108 to 0) which Georgia 
ran up against Ala. Presbyterian Col¬ 
lege, which latter was one of the re¬ 
cord scores of the season, but which sev¬ 
eral papers gave as Georgia 108, Alabama 
Tech 0. I wrote to the “Record-Herald” 
and called their attention to their slight¬ 
ing the foot ball of the South despUe the 
fact that a large number of Southern Al¬ 
umni and Southerners as students in the 
Western schools read their paper. Their 
reply is enclosed herewith as exhibit 
“A”. But I believe they would “lend an 
ear” if more letters similar to mine were 
sent to them. 

Soon after this I came East, only to 
find that conditions here were as bad 
in the West. I immediately made a 
round of the sporting editors in Boston, 
but all to no avail. There was plenty of 
supply, but only one demand—only 


one demand, despite the fact that there 
are several Auburn men in Lynn, at 
Boston Tech, and at Harvard, besides 
many from other Southern schools at 
these places and in private life here¬ 
abouts. 

It was about this time that Pax An¬ 
drew’s, ’04, letter from Pittsburg ap¬ 
peared in the “Alumnus.” According to 
him, only Auburn of the Southern schools 
is overlooked in the Pittsburg papers. 

Now, Pittsburg is in close proximity 
to Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and 
Kentucky, and hence the demand brings 
forth the Southern supply. 

But something is wrong. Auburn has 
a large number of Alumni and friends in 
and around Pittsburgh. It seems that 
they could raise enough din and cry to 
make the Pittsburgh papers take notice. 

Meanwhile “Colliers Weekly” had pub¬ 
lished Eckersall’s “All Western” team, 
Camp’s “All America” team and Yost’s 
dissertation on the “East-West” contro¬ 
versy. No Southern dope forthcoming, 

I wrote them to find out why. Their an¬ 
swer is enclosed as Exhibit No. 2. Com¬ 
menting on this I will say that it seems 
mighty poor spirit in allowing such a 
delay. 

Recently Walter Camp has inaugurated 
a series of athletic articles in the “Bos¬ 
ton American”. In one of these articles, 
on February 11th, he made some men¬ 
tion of foot ball in the South, but entirely 
overlooked Auburn. And, among other 
things, citing Dutton (L. S. U.) as the 
best center, by pick, in the South. So 
once again, I decided to write. I 
to the fact that foot ball was played in 
the South, called his attention to Auburn 
and her record and to Pitts as a center. 

I also sent him a copy of the 1913 foot 
ball number of the “Alumnus.” His an¬ 
swer is given as Exhibit No. 3. This was 
followed by another letter which is en¬ 
closed as Exhibit Np. 4. 

To this last letter I wrote in answer 
telling Mr. Camp that I was forwarding 
same to Auburn, with request to comply 
therewith. 

I would aiso make the request that you 
make Mr. Camp an honorary subscriber 
to the ‘Alumnus”, which might also ap¬ 
ply to Grantland Rice. The latter is a 
mystery to me. When he was in the South 
he was all the time talking Auburn, but 
since coming North he has been ex¬ 
ceptionally silent on things both Auburn 
and Southern. I also told Mr. Camp to 
communicate with Mr. Bragg in regards 
to any other information which he (Mr. 
Camp) might desire. 

Well, I hope this will not “short wind” 
you, but considering all that could be 
written on the subject, this letter is indeed 
a short one. However, I hope it will help 
towards letting “old Auburn’s” light 
shine all over the country, not only from 
just deserts, but, “It Pays to Advertise. ,v 
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(as the President of the Michigin Aggies 
said apropos of the 1913 foot ball season 
of that college.) 

Hoping that all are well and doing 
finely and that the Gymnasium is rapid¬ 
ly heaving in sight, I am, witli best re¬ 
gards to Dr. Thach and the rest of the 
faculty, 

Alabama Technically Yours, 

P. B. WILLIAMSON, T2. 

Wisconsin Post-Grad. ’13. 


EXHIBIT “A” 

Chicago, Ill., Oct. 2, 1913. 

Dear Sir:—I have your letter in regard 
to playing up the southern foot ball 
elevens. A daily newspaper is limited as 
to space and naturally Chicago papers 
must take care of the territory which 
they serve. This is to some extent based 
on circulation, although the Record-Her¬ 
ald has the largest circulation of any 
Chicago paper in the South, still it is 
impossible to give accounts of the south¬ 
ern elevens unless some games should be 
of particular interest to our own terri¬ 
tory. We always aim to publish the re¬ 
sults of southern college games, but that 
is as far as it is possible to get at the 
present time. 

Yours very truly, 

E. W. AXELSON, 

Sporting Editor. 


EXHIBIT “B” 

New York, Jan. 10, 1914, 
Dear Mr. Williamson:—It may in¬ 
terest you to know that Colliers’ 
planned to have an article on 
the All-Southern Foot Ball Team. The 
writer of it, however, failed to send 
it in at the appointed time. The article, 
therefore, will not appear, much to our 
regret. Mr. Camp sketched the Southern 
situation in his article, though briefly. 

Next year we will see that a similar 
accident of late delivery does not occur. 

Thank you for the interest which led 
you to write the letter. 

Very sincerely, 

E. G. SISSON. 


My Dear Mr. Williamson:—I want to 
thank you especially for your letter of the 
12th and for letting me see a copy of the 
Auburn Alumnus. I should be glad to 
have your suggestions as to matters in the 
South at any time, and I can assure you 
that they will receive attention. 

I am very glad to note in this paper 
mention of the son of an old friend of 
mine in your composite All Southern 
Second Team, namely, Van de Graaff, of 
Alabama. 


May I keep the Auburn Alumnus for a 
few days longer? It is very interesting 
and 1 wish to read it all. 

Yours very sincerely, 

WALTER CAMP. 


EXHIBIT “D v 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 24, 1914. 

Dear Mr. Williamson:—Apropos of our 
former correspondence, I wonder if you 
could tell me where to get a list of the 
Auburn foot ball players who have grad¬ 
uated, and their after-careers. Perhaps 
you know some illustrious examples you 
could give me. 

Yours very sincerely, 

WALTER CAMP. 



E. N. Brown, ‘82, 

President of the Mexican National Rail¬ 
road. 

Ed Brown, as his college friends call 
him, was born and reared in Russell 
county. He began his work as a civil 
engineer with the Mobile and Gerard and 
North and South Railways and later help¬ 
ed to build the Birmingham division of 
the Central of Georgia. In 1887 he be¬ 
came a railroad builder in Mexico, his 
first work being the construction of the 
Mexican National road-bed south of Sal¬ 
tillo. By 1913 he had become President 
of this road and is now the most im¬ 
portant railroad official in Mexico. 
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COMMENCEMENT SPEAKERS 


The dates of next commencement are 
June 7th to June 10th. The- sermon will 
be delivered by Dr. Egbert Watson Smith 
of Nashville, Tenn. I)r. Smith is chair¬ 
man of the general assembly of foreign 
missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. He is author of “The 
Creed of Presbyterians.” 

Dr. Edward Allsworth Ross, Professor 
of Sociology at the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin, will deliver the baccalaureate ad¬ 
dress. Dr. Ross is a widely known col¬ 
lege man and writer and is quite pop¬ 
ular as a speaker. 

Rev. Thos. Mangum, of Union Springs, 
will deliver the Alumni Address, on June 
8. “Tom” is now in Africa with Bishop 
Lambert, whom he is aiding to establish 
a mission station. 



Rev. Thomas Mangum, ‘94. 

Mangum is pastor of the Union Springs 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. For 
the past year he has been in Africa co¬ 
operating with Bishop Lambuth in the 
establishment of a new mission station. 
He is expected home about the first of 
May. He is alumni orator for next com¬ 
mencement. 


CLASS FOOTBALL REVEALS NEW 
VARSITY MATERIAL 


Coach Donahue, who has watched the 
class football contests with an eye for 
varsity material next fall, says: 

“As the class football games just fin¬ 
ished show the kind of material that 
Auburn mnst depend on next year to 
supplement the left over varsity players, 
a team picked from the most likely play¬ 
ers is of interest. The games this year 
differed from those of former 
years in that the winning team was able 
to win decisively in both the champion¬ 
ship games. With the exception of the 
scrubs of last fall few new players of 
merit showed up. 

The best player for center is Robinson 
of the freshman class, who held the 
same position on the scrubs last fall. He 
is an aggressive player, an accurate pass¬ 
er, and with increased weight will be 
first class varsity material. Samford, 
of the freshmen, though new at the game, 
also showed up well. Fricke, a sopho¬ 
more, is the best man in sight for right 
guard. Weighing nearly two hundred, 
he is a steady, consistent player. On the 
other side of the center, Campbell of the 
sophomores is placed. He has had con¬ 
siderable experience and has the weight 
necessary for the position. Sample 
stands out above all others at right 
tackle. He has the weight and aggres¬ 
siveness, uses his hands well and is a 
coming Auburn tackle. 

Echols, of the juniors, who hails 
from Virginia, is red headed and plays 
up to his hair. He has not the power of 
Sample, nor his knowledge of the game, 
but is a vicious tackier. From tackle to 
tackle this is a sturdy aggregation, aver¬ 
aging 175 pounds. Monk, who played 
tackle for the freshmen, is placed on the 
end. He is a little light for tackle but is 
a shifty player and would do well at end. 
There are several candidates for other 
end positions, Major, Witham and Boy¬ 
kin. As Boykin is a good punter and 
the best drop kicker in college the place 
is given to him. 

Summer peregrinations in base ball 
have made him ineligible for college ath¬ 
letics else he might have had a chance 
to shine with his toe in foot ball. Most 
of the back field is furnished by the 
Seniors. They had the scrub back held 
for the past two seasons practically in¬ 
tact. “Kissee” Noble is given the quar¬ 
ter back position, though Stratford of the 
freshmen will be heard from in the fu¬ 
ture in this position. Lindsey has a 
mortgage at full back. He is a steady, 
consistent plunger, but light in weight. 
Despres is at all times a brilliant player at 
the left half back position. He carries 
the ball well, but is weak at interfering. 
The other half hack position is given to 
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Kohloss who is very fast and a good 
dodger. He is green but promising.” 



S. A. Redding, ‘94. 

Redding is superintendent of the elec¬ 
trical department of the Georgia Railway 
and Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. For a 
long time he was Chief Engineer of the 
Manaos Railroad, Manaos, Brazil. Pre¬ 
ferring to live in his native state, he 
refused a princely salary to remain in 
Brazil and came to Atlanta in 1903. He 
is one of Auburn’s most successful sons 
and a most loyal alumnus. 


VETERINARIANS’ BANQUET. 


On the evening of March 6th the Veter¬ 
inary Medical Association at Auburn 
held its sixth annual banquet in Smith 
hall. Covers were laid for one hundred 
and twenty-five. The hall was tastefully 
decorated in purple and white, the colors 
of the association, and very pleasing mu¬ 
sic was rendered by the A. P. I. or¬ 
chestra. 

Dr. Cary presided as toastmaster and 
after a few well chosen remarks intro¬ 
duced the following speakers for the oc¬ 
casion: Dr. Thach, Coach Donahue, Dr. 
White, State Veterinarian of Tennessee; 
Dr. Douglas, State Veterinarian of Louis¬ 
iana; Dr. Bahnsen, State Veterinarian of 


Georgia, Dr. Mayo of New York, secre¬ 
tary of the American Veterinary Med¬ 
ical Association, and Mr. C. Head, pres¬ 
ident of the V. M. A. at Auburn. 

Dr. Thach gave a summary of tile 
growth of the veterinary course at Au 
burn, of the scope of its work, the suc¬ 
cess of its graduates, and paid a tribute 
to the successful efforts of Dr. ("arv in 
the building of the course and lastly 
promised the aid of the Faculty and 
Trustees in putting the vision of the as¬ 
sociation, a new building, into con¬ 
crete form. 

Coach Donahue spoke upon the value 
of sport, the relation of play to work, 
and emphasized the spirit of Auburn, 
the desire to excel. 

Dr. White spoke of the wide field for 
veterinary work and the great opportu¬ 
nities offered to young men taking the 
course. 

Dr. Douglas dwelt on the value of the 
work of the association and emphasized 
the importance of veterinarians belong¬ 
ing to it. 

Mr. C. Head made a pleasing talk on 
the history of the local association, 
and mentioned its work in promoting 
amongst its members the principles of 
veterinary science. 

Dr. Mayo spoke of the latent possi¬ 
bilities of the Sonth and emphasized the 
part that veterinary students were to 
play in its development. 

Dr. Bahnsen entertained his hearers 
with a few stories in a lighter vein. 

Taken all in all, it was a pleasant and 
profitable occasion. Such meetings sti¬ 
mulate interest in the course, call atten¬ 
tion to the work being done and to the 
part that Auburn has played and will 
play in the development of the science 
in the South .—Orange and Blue. 


CORN CLUB PRIZES. 

Heretofore there have been two corn 
contests in Alabama, the Boys’ Corn Club 
Contest and the State Contest, conducted 
by the State Department of Agriculture. 
Hereafter the prizes will be offered to the 
corn club boys through the regular Boys’ 
Corn Club organization. This means that 
for 1914 we shall have only one corn 
club contest, the Boys’ Corn Club contest. 

These most valuable prizes will be of¬ 
fered on the following basis: 

General State Prizes. 

1st Prize.—A scholarship valued at 
$250.00, at the State College of Agricul¬ 
ture, Auburn, Alabama. The winner must 
study agriculture. 

2nd Prize.—A scholarship valued al 
$150.00 to the Agricultural School in the 
district where the winner lives. The 
winner must study agriculture. 

3rd Prize.—A scholarship valued at 
$100.00 to a County High School. The 
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winner must study agriculture. 

Count]] Prizes . 

A prize valued at $25.00 will be given 
in each county, and the winner of this 
prize must use the money in attending 
the Boys’ Corn Club School of Practical 
Agriculture, held at the State College of 
Agriculture, Auburn, Alabama. 

This arrangement makes it possible to 
have harmony and a united effort in this 
work which will be very far reaching 
and valuable in this movement. The 
spirit of co-operation and united effort 
which is shown here should be main¬ 
tained in all lines of agricultural and 
educational work. 


BLOSSBURG 3, AUBURN 1 
An interesting game of soccer was 
played on the campus on March 7, be¬ 
tween Blossburg and Auburn. Auburn 
was first to score, but the steady, skill¬ 
ful playing of the seasoned Blossburg 
regulars soon piled up the larger score. 
The Blossburg team, some of them beard¬ 
ed men, are gallant fellows, and show the 
permanent interest in athletics of our 
friends in England and Scotland, from 
where most of these men hail. This game 
should become an annual institution. 

Line Up. 


Blossburg Auburn 

Wood _G. _ Steed 


J. Bruce _ 

_L. F. ___ 

OICCU 

Howe 

McCutchen_ 

_IL F. 

_Robinson 

R. Williamson 

_L. H. 

_Tichenor 

Harden 

_C. H. 

_ _ Tavlor 

Stewart 

_R. H. 

_Haynie 

Druley _ 

_L. W. 

Harris 

McCrarey_ 

_I. L. __ 

McCombs 

A. Williamson 

_C. F. 

_Newell 

Park _ _ 

___ I. IL __ 

_Harrell 

Ranard 

_R. W. 

_ Kearlev 


Referee—Donahue. 
Time—50 :50 


THE SHAM BATTLE 


On March 7, the two battalions of the 
student corps took a picnic outing in the 
form of a sham battle. Early in the day 


Major Wilson left the drill ground for 
parts unknown. When he had been 
given sufficient time to take cover in 
some deep wood or huge ravine, Major 
Dixie sent out reconnoitering bands to 
find him. Soon word came back that the 
enemy was stationed in the pine woods 
just behind the dairy barns. Knowing 
the strength of the enemy’s position, 
Major Dixie endeavored to distract his 
attention by a small flank attack 
while the main force was sent against 
the front. The feint failed of its 
purpose and a furious battle ensued, 
but the casualities were not serious 
enough to dampen the picnic spirit. By 
their good defensive position and the 
fire zone controlled by them, Major Wil¬ 
son’s men kept the position in hand and 
drove the attacking cohorts into a hol¬ 
low, where the battle was lost and won. 

The battle was thoroughly enjoyed. 
Spectators with field glasses and no fear 
of stray bullets looked on from the 
house-tops and neighboring hills. The 
zest of boyish adventure was borne into 
many a professor’s workshop on the 
eager spring air, pulsating frantically 
with rifle shots. 


THE JUDSON GIRLS 


The Judson Glee Club gave two en¬ 
tertainments on March 6 and 7. The 
first concert was given under the aus¬ 
pices of the College Glee Club; the second 
was an operetta and was given under the 
supervision of the Baptists Women’s 
Aid Society. Both entertainments drew 
large crowds and there were not encores 
enough, though there were many. 

There were many excellent voices in 
the choruses and the club was well 
trained. 

The visiting girls were: Misses Mary 
Haselton, Marie Robinson, Lannia Shealy, 
McEy B. Scott, Stella Kate Lovelace, 
Virginia Pollard, Marguerite Sheppard, 
Madeline Sheppard, Agnes Mann, Wilet- 
ta Stringfellow, Nell Daughdrill, Faye 
Kerlin, Eleanor Hall, Sarah Owen, Erin 
Blake, Charlotte Parks, Isabel Gwin, Ruth 





The Sham Battle 
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Trotter, Ethel Duke, Jessye Gillespie, Mit- 
tie Lou Edwards and Juliet Burke. The 
director of the Glee Club is Mrs. Pauline 
E. Gurganus. 


DR. BARNWELL VISITS AUBURN. 


Dr. Barnwell, Dean of the Academic 
Faculty of the University of Alabama, 
visited Auburn on March 5th and 6th. 
He read a paper on “Tennyson as a Rep¬ 
resentative of His Age” before the Con¬ 
versation Club, on Thursday evening, 
March 5th, and addressed the students 
the following morning. Of the morning 
lecture the Orange and Blue says: 

“Dr. Barnwell showed that Tennyson 
was far from being a perfect represen¬ 
tative of an age of intense activity and 
of ever broadening views of life. Tenny¬ 
son was, by nature, very cautious and 
conservative and clung to the old ideas 
and to the ideals of the past. Yet, time 
and again, he strikes a responsive chord 
and makes his poetry sound deep clear 
notes of truth.” 

Dr. Barnwell was warmly welcomed 
by all Auburn. The foot ball fans were 
interested to see the former Auburn full 
back who has become a dean and a pro¬ 
fessor of English; his old friends, Petrie 
Dunstan and others, had a real feast of 
old time memories; and all of us en¬ 
joyed his visit so much that we hope he 
will come again soon. 

In his opening remarks to the Conver¬ 
sation Club he said that Auburn gave 
him the two most important influences 
that ever come into a man’s life, a pro¬ 
fession and a wife. Auburn rarely allows 
a man to pass by without loading him 
with good gifts. 


Society. F. P. Schone, ’12, is with this 
company. There are over a score of 
Auburn men with the Westinghouse Com¬ 
panies in Pittsburg, Pa. 


Dr. Blackwell, President of Randolph 
Macon College, Lynchburg, Virginia, 
spent a few days with his daughter and 
son-in-law, Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Messick. 


Prof. Fullan gave an illustrated lecture 
on “The Development of the Steam Lo¬ 
comotive” before the Engineering So¬ 
ciety, Thursday evening, February 26. 
He also gave the same lecture to an At¬ 
lanta audience, Friday evening, March 
13, at the invitation of the faculty of the 
Atlanta Technological High School, of 
which Chas. S. Culver is principal. 

Some weeks ago he addressed a Jas¬ 
per audience on the subject, “The Devel¬ 
opment of the Flying Machine.” 

Prof. Fullan recently contributed two 
interesting papers, with drawing and 
photographs, to the official bulletin of 
the State Department of Education. The 
titles are “Sanitary Drinking Founts for 
Rural Schools,” and “Home-Made Play 
Ground Apparatus for Rural Schools.” 


Dr. Geo. Petrie represented Auburn at 
the meeting of the Superintendents’ Div¬ 
ision of the National Educational Asso¬ 
ciation, in Richmond, Va. 


Mr. J. R. Campbell, T4, will represent 
Auburn in the annual contest of the “In¬ 
tercollegiate Oratorical Association of 
Alabama.” The winner gets the Cox 
Medal offered by W. S. Cox, Cox College, 
College Park, Ga., an Auburn Alumnus. 


Mr. C. D. Hurrey, International Sec¬ 
retary of the Y. M. C. A., spent several 
davs in Auburn during the last days of 
February. He came to conduct a short 
evangelistic campaign. He proved to 
be a forceful and interesting speaker. 
He has spent a good deal of time in 
South America. 


The Annual Intersociety Oratorical 
Contest was won February 22nd by D. 
I). Gibson, 1915, of the Wirt Society. 
The speakers and subjects were as fol¬ 


lows: , _ 

Wirt Society—D. D. Gibson, “The Pre¬ 
servation of Our Democracy”; I). I). 
Howard, “Educational Development of 
the South”. 

Websterian Society—W. E. Rush, 
“The Grandeur of True Manhood”; S. A. 
B. Wilkinson, “The Creed of the Common 


People”. 


Mr. W. J. Boston, acting superinten¬ 
dent of apprentices of the Westinghouse 
Machine Company, was in Auburn, last 
week, and addressed the Engineering 


Next year Professor Dunstan will of¬ 
fer a one-year course in wireless teleg¬ 
raphy. The wireless station has attract¬ 
ed a good deal of attention during the 
first year of its existence. 


Professor William Elvar Dodd, Profess¬ 
or of American History at the University 
of Chicago, will deliver the Jeffersonian 
Day address, Ar>ril 13, 1914. 


Professor 0. D. Wannamaker, head of 
the Department of English, delivered a 
lecture Tliursdav evening to the English 
students, on “Alfred Noyes and His 
Poetry.” 

Lyceum lectures and concerts which 
have been scheduled are as follows: 

March 14th.—Opie Read. 

April 4th.—Music Makers’ Quartette. 

April 18th.—The Hall-Waite Concert 
(Tenor and Contralto.) 

April 24th.—Zelner String Quartette. 

May 2nd—Coburn Players in Outdoor 
Plays: “Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
“Canterbury Pilgrims.” 
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BOOK BINDING 


Economy 

Uniforms 

ARE 

The 

Famous 

Kalamazoo 

Made to wear well, fit 
well, and give perfect 
satisfaction. 

That is why A. P. I. 
cadets have worn them 
for many years. 

Headquarters for mili¬ 
tary equipments. 

THE 

Henderson-Aims Co. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

LIBRARY BINDING, including Public, Uni¬ 
versity, Professional, School, and Private, given 
special attention. Everything in Books, Maga¬ 
zines, Journals, Etc. 

My Specialty: Promptness y Accurracy f Honest 

Work , Moderate Prices. 

My References: Any or all tny customers. Let 
me give you a je-uu . 

PAUL F. ROTHPLETZ 

Room 10 Potter Bldg. 1917 1-2 First Ave. 

Birmingham, Alabama 


New York 

O. ELLERY EDWARDS, Jr., ’94 

ATTO R N E Y-AT-L A W 

Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyrights 

Woolworth Building 


Birmingham, Ala. 


W. K. TERRY, ’90 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Room 1618, Jefferson County Bank Building 


Birmingham, Ala. 

MARTIN J. LIDE, 02 

CONSULTING ELECTRICAL 


C. & P. Phone, Mt. Vernon, 4692-M 


BOOK-BINDING 


and MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Prayer Books, Bibles, 

Magazines, Journals, Etc. 

OUR SPECIALTYf 

LIBRARY BINDING. 

SPECIAL PRICES TO PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 

Old Books Repaired. 

Milton P. Henneman 

326 N. Howard St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

A. M. LLOYD LABORATORY 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


YVm. C. Dumas 


Andrew M. Lloyd, ’89 


Washington, D. C. 

JOHN H. HOLT, ’93 

UNITED STATES AND 

FOREIGN PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS 


McGill Buildin 


A “Square Deal 


for everybody is the“Spald- 
ing Policy/’ We guarantee 
each buyer of any article 
hearing the Spalding trade¬ 
mark that such article will 
give satisfaction and a rea¬ 
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C. L. Ruth & Son 
Jewelers-Opticians 
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Special attention given to spectacle repairing 


A. G. Spalding & Bros 
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Dewberry School Agency 

Established 1892 

Auburn graduates in demand for positions in 
the leading Colleges and High Schools throughout 
the South and the Southwest. Address 

R.A CLAYTON, Mgr. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


/ \ 
BALL PLAYERS WHO USE> 

TAYLOR 

TAYLOR 

Balls 

Sweaters 

Bats 

Masks 

Mitts a*/ \jA 

Shoes 

Uniforms fjJ ^ 

\ Gloves 

Always There With 

the W’allop. 


ALEX. TAYLOR & CO. 

ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS 

26 E. 42d St., Opp. Hotel Manhattan New York / 
Since 1897 / 


\ 


Starr, Richmond, Trayser, 
Remington Pianos. 

—Piano Players 

Are sold direct from the factory. 

This means that you purchase the highest- 
grade Piano at the lowest manufacturers’ price. 
We have our representatives to deliver and to 
see that the Piano purchased from us is put in 
your home in perfect condition. 

Any one of these Pianos is not an experi¬ 
ment. It is the result of more than a third of 
a century’s untiring effort and development. 

Terms can be arranged to suit your conven¬ 
ience. Write for catalog, prices, etc. 

The Starr Piano Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

108-112 Dexter Avenue, Montgomery, Ala. 
1820 Third Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 
Factories: Richmond, Ind. 


The Silver Series of Modern Language 

Text-Books. 

Prepared under the editorial direction of Adolphe Cohn, Professor of the Romance Lan¬ 
guages and Literatures in Columbia University. 

GERMAN 

A German Grammar —By George Theodo r e Dippold, Ph.D., recently Professor of Mod¬ 
ern Languages, in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 375 pp., $1.10 

An Elementary German Reader —By Frederick Lutz, A. M.. Professor of Modern Lan¬ 
guages, Abion College. 339 pp., $1.00 

Fischer’s Germany and the Germans —Edited by A. Lcdeman, A.M., late Professor of 
German, Michigan State Normal College. 139 pp., with maps, 60 cents 

Kraner and Jacobsen. Tschokoi Widango: Two German Tales— -Edited by Max 
Lentz, formerly Principal of Paterson (N. J.) Academy. 115 pp., 40 cents 

FRENCH 

Douay’s French Reader —By Gaston Douay, Assistant Professor of French, Washington 
University. 307 pp., $1.00 

A Scientific French Reader— By F. H. Dake,Instructor in French, Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. * 344 pp., illustrated, $1.00 

Through France and the French Syntax —By Robert L. Sanderson, Assistant Professor 
of French, Yale University. 168 pp., with colored map, 65 cents 

SPANISH 

An Elementary Grammar of the Spanish Language —By L. A. Loiseaux, Adjunct 
Professor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia University. 200 pp., 90 cents 
An Elementary Spanish Reader— By L. A. Loiseaux. 162 pp., 90 cents 

Spanish Composition —By L. A. Loiseaux. 121 pp., 75 cents 

Write for our complete catalogue of Modern Language Texts. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY GEO. W. DUNCAN, Auburn, Ala 
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EXPENSES—Free tuition to residents of Alabama. $20.00 to non-residents 
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The Auburn Alumnus 


Published once each month during 
the college session and once in the sum¬ 
mer for the graduates and former stu¬ 
dents of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute under the auspices of the Auburn 
Alumni Association. 


Executive Committee: 

B. B. Ross, ’81, Ch’n J. V. Denson, ’05 
B. L. Shi, ’04 J. R. Rutland ’00 

T. Bragg, ’01 
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The speakers and events of the 1914 
commencement promise to he as great as 

they were last year. The great measure 
of joy which all those 
Come to former students at 

Commencement the grand reunion 
last year, found in 
the shadow of the old clock tower, 
is in reach of every son of Au¬ 
burn. It should become a fixed habit 
of all loyal Alumni to come to commence¬ 
ment. That is the only way to revive 
the old days in their real colors and the 
best way of keeping in sympathy with 
new Auburn. He who allows a one-time- 
bosom friend pass out of his life be¬ 
cause destiny has taken his daily pres¬ 
ence to some other corner of the globe, 
is less to be censured than; he who per¬ 
mits his college and college mates to be 
crowded out of his heart. Let us keep 
warm those college enthusiasms. Some 
of them were blind, perhaps some of 
them were wrong, hut we were real boys 
who meant to be real men. To review 
those youthful aims and loves, in such 
fullness as we may, as David said of 
going into the house of God, is good. 
Like sacrificial ablutions, the memories 
of those old days cleanse our hearts of 
such sordidness as may be within, and 
send us fresh from the springs of higher 
emotions into life again. Shall a man 
forget to go back to the old home once 
a year to feel the throb of his mother’s 
heart against his own, and recreate for 
himself, even if for but an hour, the 
freshness of his youthful dream of life 
and his childish aspirations to live it 
fully? 

Every one of us who would lend his 
hand to the outward march of Auburn in 
its ever increasing service to the state, 
should keep informed in regard to the 


activities of the college. It needs clear 
headed spokesmen in every community, 
because it is sometimes misunderstood. 
It often needs the influence of very 
single son in bringing about legislation 
that will enlarge its usefulness. One of 
the best ways to repay, in part, the debt 
of gratitude to Auburn is to visit her 
often enough to know her well. We are 
now shouldering the gymnasium fund 
up to the $50,000 mark, and there are 
other good services which Alumni are 
rendering; but we can accomplish more 
for the college by knowing what it aims 
to do, and by strengthening the fellow¬ 
ship with our older and younger broth¬ 
ers. So coming to commencement is a 
matter of business. As you turn your 
morning thoughts toward Auburn, re¬ 
member that faithful worshippers forego 
business calls, and even comfort, to go 
on a pilgrimage to the shrines of their 
devotion. 


On other pages of this issue, we are 
publishing photographs of the scenes in 
Auburn, taken on the day Admiral 
Semmes Chapter of 
Historic Auburn the U. D. C. unveiled 
four tablets to com¬ 
memorate four historic facts of Auburn 
ante-bellum history. It was intended that 
another tablet celebrating the organiza¬ 
tion of two regiments for the Confederate 
army, should also be unveiled, but on 
account of unavoidable delay in the plac¬ 
ing of the boulder, this event will occur 
at some future time. We are publishing 
also, Dr. Hamill’s address on the occa¬ 
sion/which should be read and preserved 
by all who cherish the story of our fath¬ 
ers. Auburn was by far the most im¬ 
portant town in eastern Alabama in an¬ 
te-bellum days. It was an important ed¬ 
ucational center, having a male and a 
female college. It was a political rally¬ 
ing ground, where the issues of the day 
were expounded by the greatest states¬ 
men. We rejoice that the home of Au¬ 
burn, our alma mater, is a town celebrat¬ 
ed, as a center of culture, education, 
political thought, and patriotic devo¬ 
tion. 


On another page is a spech made by 
Senator Hollis, of New Hampshire, in 
which he puts his finger upon what he 
thinks is a serious 
Training for weakness in our 
Citizenship American college pol¬ 
icy. He is a Harvard 
man and yet had the courage to say to 
Harvard students in their own social 
center, the Harvard Union, that his and 
their alma mater is not democratic; that 
the real leaders are the sons of wealthy 
or well known men, and that capitalists 
are glad to contribute to such institu- 
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tions because they find them ‘Tigged 
about right for their money-making ope¬ 
rations.” Whether he is correct or not 
in his diagnosis, his prescription is ad¬ 
mirable. He deplores the fact that col¬ 
lege professors are too timid to speak 
out on matters of public concern; and 
that the world outside the college, either 
regards college opinion as a joke, or is 
too ready to accuse a professor who 
speaks out of being subsidized by some 
interest. The college should aim, he 
thinks, to fit its graduates to be en¬ 
thusiastic fighters of injustice in every 
form. The problems now confronting 
us as a people ought to be studied in 
such a way as to give an impetus to 
future public service that cannot be put 
down until wrongs are righted. Is it 
not a fact that colleges do work too much 
with things of the past, and even then too 
much with generalities? We prepare 
a young man to cope with engineering 
and farming problems that now confront 
us. Why not train young minds to think 
wisely about immigration, monopoly, 
social purity, public education, questions 
of today? It is not sufficient to teach 
the best thought of the oast, to deal mere¬ 
ly with settled questions. It may well 


be inquired whether the average college 
education, beyond the matter of training 
a man’s powers of mind and spirit, en¬ 
ables the graduate to face public ques¬ 
tions with confidence. Does it train for 
full citizenship in a republic, giving a 
man not only trained faculties, but a 
conscience on public affairs? It strikes 
us that the senator is right, when he 
says that “college men should be taught 
what is wrong with the world and the 
way to set it right.” 


While the gymnasium fund is steadily 
growing, without being heralded in head¬ 
lines every morning, it is interesting to 
note that subscribers 
Loyalty to the Alumnus have 
pledged over three- 
fourths of the amount subscribed. We 
think that this fact is significant, not be¬ 
cause the Alumnus is responsible in any 
way for the contributions, but because 
it indicates that those loyal Auburn men 
who are supporting this paper are the 
men who will support to the extent of 
their ability, any worthy Auburn cause. 
We hope that every subscriber will con¬ 
tribute something, whether it is $500 or 
$5. 



Tablet commemorating the inspection of the Auburn Guards by President 
Jefferson Davis, Feb. 16, 1861. 
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A GREAT DAY OF UNVEILING 


Auburn is proud of the tablets which 
were unveiled Saturday March 30, under 
the auspices of the Admiral Semmes 
Chapter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, marking historic spots. 
Many prominent visitors attended the un¬ 
veiling exercises, among whom were Mrs. 
Thomas Stephens of Montgomery, Cor¬ 
responding Secretary of the U. 1). C.; 
Howard M. Hamill, Chaplain General of 
the United Confederate Veterans, Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Townes Randolph 
Leigh of Montgomery, Alabama U. D. C. 
Historian; Mr. and Mrs. A. F. McKissick 
of South Carolina; Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky, 
Chairman of the Scholarship Committee, 
Troy; Mrs. R. P. Dexter, representing 
the Montgomery Chapter; Dr. Thomas M. 
Owen, State Department of Archives and 
History, Montgomery. 

Mrs. B. B. Ross, life president of local 
chapter, presided over the exercises. A 
feature of the day was a notable address 
by Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky of Troy, on 
“Jefferson Davis, Soldier, Statesman and 
Patriot.” 

Dr. Hamill, one of the most prominent 
and best beloved of the Alumni, a mem¬ 
ber of the first graduating class after 
the war, gave a series of reminiscences 
on historic Auburn and related details of 
the debates before the war. During his 
talk he paid tribute to the cadets who 
left college to take up arms. 

Mrs. R. P. Dexter presented a wreath 
in memory of the Auburn cadets. Dr. 
Hamill accepted the wreath and placed it 
under the memorial tablet, which several 
years ago was unveiled in Langdon Hali 
by the alumni. 

Miss Mary Samford, of Opelika, unveil¬ 
ed the tablet in commemoration of the 
great political debates which were held 
in Langdon Hall. The family of Miss 
Samford lived in Auburn during the stir¬ 
ring times preceding the Civil War, and 
her grandfather, William F. Samford, 
was a statesman and political writer of 
note of the time. He knew personally 
the great orators of the day who often 
visited him for consultation. Her fath¬ 
er, the lamented Governor Samford, was 
one of Auburn students who left college 
in ’61. On her mother’s side, there were 


several Drakes, among whom was Dr. 
.1. H. Drake, who as a young man entered 
the Confederate Army. The tablet in 
Langdon Hall bears the following inscrip¬ 
tion : 

“In this hall, then located upon another 
site, in the great political debates im¬ 
mediately preceding the Civil War, spoke 
David Clopton, Thomas J. Judge and Wil¬ 
liam L. Yancey, of Alabama; Seaborn 
Jones, Benjamin Hill, Robert Toombs and 
Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia; Wil¬ 
liam P. Brownlow, of Tennessee.” 

President Thach, representing the col¬ 
lege, accepted the custody of the tablet 
placed in Langdon Hall and on the main 
building, which was used as a hospital for 
Confederate soldiers. 

The exercises on the Kappa Sigma lawn 
were most interesting. This tablet is in¬ 
scribed as follows: 

“On these grounds, the site of the Au¬ 
burn Female College, on March 4, 1861, 
simultaneously with the raising over the 
capitol at Montgomery, Ala., of the first 
Confederate flag, a similar flag w T as 
raised by Betty Dowdell.” 

Little Elizabeth Chester, grandaughter 
of Betty Dowdell and great granddaugh¬ 
ter of James F. Dowdell, who was Presi¬ 
dent of the East Alabama College at the 
time and who was later colonel of the 
Thirty-Seventh Alabama Regiment, un¬ 
veiled the tablet marking the site of 
the raising of the flag. The tablet was 
presented to the town of Auburn by Mrs. 

A. H. Buchanan, President Admiral 
Semmes Chapter, and acepted by Prof. 

B. B. Ross, a member of the town coun¬ 
cil. 

The fourth tablet unveiled is placed at 
the depot and bears the following inscrip¬ 
tion : 

“On this spot February 16, 1861, the 
Auburn Guards, the first company to be 
thus honored, were reviewed by Jefferson 
Davis, en route to his inauguration as 
President of the Confederacy. This tab¬ 
let was unveiled by Mrs. William F. Ken¬ 
drick, of Montgomery, who is the only 
child of Capt. George W. Dickson, of the 
Auburn Guards. 

It is also a fact that this same com¬ 
pany took the first prisoners of war at 
Fort Barrancas, Pensacola, Fla. 

This tablet was presented to the town 
of Auburn, by Mrs. C. C. Thach and was 
accepted by Prof. B. B. Ross in behalf 
of the town of Auburn. 

A fifth tablet will be placed by the 
local chapter of the U. I). C. just south of 
Auburn near the antebellum home of Col. 
William Samford to mark the mobili¬ 
zation grounds of the Fourteenth and 
Eighteenth Regiments. 
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HISTORIC AUBURN. 


Dr. H. M. Hamill. 


Madame Chairman, Daughters of the Con¬ 
federacy, Members of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Ladies and 
Gentlemen :— 

I did not know, as my introducer inti¬ 
mated. that I was victim of a conspiracy 
this morning. If so, I must disappoint 
the conspirators in one respect at least, 
and come without manuscript and look 
you face to face and heart to heart, as 
did the noble speaker who preceded me. 

I have a difficult, though not a long 
message. You would hardly expect a 
man to jump the train two evenings ago 
at Ft. Worth, and plow through torrential 
rains and flooded districts in Texas, the 
trains dragging through them up to 
their platforms; thence through New 
Orleans last night, crossing the city a 
mile and a half over flooded streets, from 
train to train, in a racing “taxi” in less 
than five minutes,, I made and hold the 
record for that run; I caught my train 
and am here. I may belong with the 
“gray and grizzled veterans” at my left, 
to whom reverent allusion has been made, 
but there is life in the old men yet, and 
if at any time you younger generation 
of cadet-soldiers desire to compete with 
the old boys of the Confederacy in physi¬ 
cal prowess, send in your cards. 

My theme, as most graciously assigned 
me by your chairman, is “Historic Old 


Auburn”, meaning especially the Auburn 
of ante-bellum days, I will have noth¬ 
ing to say of pre-historic Auburn, but 
must start within the realm of remem¬ 
bered history. Yet, I can turn back in 
grateful memory of that yet more ancient 
Auburn which I personally did not know, 
and wish that I might recall to earth and 
to this bright occasion the founder of this 
classic city and let him see for himself 
how secure in the hearts of the living 
thousands is the Auburn he long ago 
planted. I have an ancient comrade here 
today in the person of Dr. Hodge Drake, 
w r ho will maintain the view that Auburn 
was founded in the paleozoic age and 
that he himself was its founder. I am 
sure if he carries out his covenant with 
me that we can erect any kind of history 
we need and label it as we please. 

There are few days in my life that 
shine out as conspicuously as does the 
day when I came for the first time to 
Auburn. I had been a Tuskegee boy, 
and had taken a year of schooling in the 
“John’s Academy”, not far from where 
Booker Washington now has school. As 
a family we happened to be drafted into 
residence at Auburn in the interest of the 
“East Alabama College” then under con¬ 
struction. I doubt if anywhere in the 
South there was a more prosperous and 
homogeneous and friendly community, 
old-fashioned in its ways; renowned for 
its hospitality, and noted for its religious 
and ministerial atmosphere. When “Van 
Amberg’s Menagerie” came to town in 
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that dear old wonderful way, the ad¬ 
vance agent had incautiously given or¬ 
ders that all resident ministers and their 
families should be admitted free. You can 
imagine the spectacular and unscriptural 
remarks as the ticket man on the day of 
the show was called upon to admit sev¬ 
enteen preachers and near two hundred 
souls without pay. Geographically, the 
town could not have been better placed. 
It might have been among the mountains 
of the northland of Alabama, or down 
amid its Savannahs and rivers at the 
south; but someone with an eye for health 
and beauty founded it amid the pines 
and the lovely hills and valleys of this 
most beautiful middle-land and it never 
seemed so beautiful as today with its 
peach trees abloom. 

I think it was in 1857, though my 
chronological memory is not working this 
morning, anyhow I am safe and self- 
respecting in placing it between the 
dedication of King Solomon’s temple and 
the Spanish-American war, the day I 
landed at Old Auburn. I can well re¬ 
member some of the old-time things that 
would naturally fasten upon the memory 
of a boy. I hardly know whether these 
memories ought to be a part of this ad¬ 
dress, but you will pardon a simple heart 
story of an old Auburn boy grown old 
and haply in recalling his boyhood, 
you may be disappointed when he comes 
to a close, but you will at least have had 
some glimpses of Old Auburn as most of 


those who saw it have passed forever 
from it. 

Especially do I go back to the old Mont¬ 
gomery and West Point Railroad, the 
center of business politics and sociabil¬ 
ity. I would give a good deal if 1 could 
install in a museum of this institution 
one of the old wood-burning, big-stack 
engines, along with samples of the wood¬ 
en stringers and flat strap-rails on which 
the trains run at an exhilarating speed 
of a little more than 15 miles an hour for 
passengers and 10 miles for freight. Not 
a great while ago I saw one of its little 
old red freight cars at Montgomery upon 
which someone had written in chalk: 

“Never mind, little freight car, don’t 
you cry; 

You’ll be an elevator bye and bye.” 

Auburn was the chief station between 
Montgomery and West Point and it held 
itself superior to either. West Point was 
indeed a mere suburb of Auburn as it has 
continued to be. Montgomery has grown 
into something like rivalry, which we are 
generous enough to allow. Ours was the 
chief station, and in those days the con¬ 
ductors were not working by time tables. 
I remember the two most famous conduc¬ 
tors, Gordon and Stickney. I have known 
them to stop passenger trains at the old 
depot that the crowd might listen to 
speeches from men of ante-bellum prom¬ 
inence until a full half hour and more 
had elapsed. “They took no notes on 
time,” and had regard only for the wishes 
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of the people. It was told that one of 
these two conductors had resigned his 
office, and that when the directors of the 
road, after the war, sought to rehabilitate 
the system, they came to their old official 
to borrow the money. 

I remember the old depot, not where 
it now is. No man that I have ever 
known, however, has seen a depot house 
or shed on the old site. The old “Moore’s 
Hotel” standing opposite served the pur¬ 
pose of hostelry and station for the use of 
passengers, and Auburn in those good 
old days was not afraid of rain or snow 
or sun but gathered in great crowds when 
trains were passing en route to Montgom- 



The lower tablet bears the names of the 
Old South's most distinguished speak¬ 
ers, and commemorates their appear¬ 
ance in Langdon Hall. 

ery with the old-time dignitaries aboard. 
I recall with great pride the “Auburn 
Guards”, our first and famous military 
company. I never saw a finer-looking 
officer than Captain Henry I). Capers or 
a better drill-master than his successor, 
Captain Dixon. One would hardly be¬ 
lieve that down in the narrow little range 
of one-story buildings along Depot Street 
the most expertly drilled company in 
Alabama was maneuvered and trained. 
Looking back at them they seem in the 
memory of a lad, who had the honor of 
being “Flag Marker” for them, to have 
been full grown men. Yet I know, young 


gentlemen of the cadet body, as I look 
upon you today in your uniforms of gray, 
that I am seeing in age and youthfulness 
the reincarnated armies of the Confeder¬ 
acy, most of whom were mere boys, many 
of them cadets from Southern Military 
Schools. 

I could tell you much if I had the time 
about Auburn as a famous centre of edu¬ 
cation, for in a large degree books and 
culture and learning were in the very at¬ 
mosphere of the place. It could not have 
been otherwise with men like Colonel 
Scott, Prof. Jno. Darby, one of the world’s 
noted chemists, Presidents Price and Har¬ 
rison, Sasnett and Dowdell, and tower¬ 
ing above even these was old “Warrick”, 
the famous writer for the New York “Day 
Book,” Colonel Wm. T. Samford. Cer¬ 
tainly they were giants in those days. 

The first thing I can remember of Au¬ 
burn educationally, was the gamut of gig¬ 
gling school girls of the “Price College,” 
we boys of “Slaton’s Academy” had to 
run on our way to school. I was an Au- 
burnite when Price and Harrison and 
Epaminondas 1). Pitts (what a name to 
carry along with those contumacious 
girls.) were at the head of the Female Col¬ 
lege. I was a lad of nine at that most fam¬ 
ous Academy of the South conducted by 
Prof. Wm. F. Slaton, the finest teacher I 
have ever known. Linked indissolubly 
with my boyhood was the founding of the 
dear old “East Alabama College” for 
young men, the second great step in Au¬ 
burn’s educational progress. I held the 
hat of Bishop George T. Pierce, the man 
with the golden mouth, the day they laid 
the corner stone, and I would give $100 
for one of the old college caps in blue 
with the brass letters “E. A. C.” on the 
front. When the students went down in 
all their glory to the Montgomery State 
Fair, the street urchins, not knowing the 
meaning of “E. A. C.” routed the college 
boys and put them to shame as they cried 
after them on the streets “Eggs and Chick¬ 
ens”, “Our Country Cousins”. Yet it 
was a great College, and worthy pioneer 
of this greater institution that has taken 
its place. Let me tell you how its great¬ 
ness was in evidence one solemn spring 
day in the ’00’s when real war had begun 
and cannon were thundering and we 
sat for the last time in the old chapel in 
controversy with the faculty, who wanted 
us to wait a little longer before we left 
books and closed doors behind us and 
went to the front. Yet those boys, many 
of them mere lads, said; “No, gentlemen 
of the faculty, time is passing, honor is 
calling, the Confederacy needs us, and we 
must go.” Let me tell you what I am think¬ 
ing, Madame Chairman and gentlemen of 
the faculty of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. Many of those boys passed on 
through the portals of death, in the loneli¬ 
ness of the hospital or in the short sharp 
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agony of the field. A very few of them 
came back when war was done and re¬ 
sumed their studies and were given their 
diplomas by the old College. But can 
you blame me, as one of them, if I plead 
here and now that at least honorary 
diplomas shall be issued by the “Tech” to 
all of them—the living and the dead— 
who put aside their chances for an edu¬ 
cation and fought nobly and self-sacri- 
fieingly for the “Stars and Bars”. Au¬ 
burn would add much to her already 
splendid fame by issuing such deserved 
honor to those old war-students of the 
Confederacy. If dead, there are living 
representatives of the blood who will re- 
cieve and greatly appreciate the honor; 
if yet living I speak for them in declaring 
that no honor dearer can come to their 
last days. 

Auburn, before the war, was also a 
great political centre, and no place in 
Alabama was more associated with polit¬ 
ical schemes and debates than this, the 
headquarters of the 3rd Alabama Con¬ 
gressional District, the keystone to 
State politics. I have seen the town run¬ 
ning over with people from Col. Scott’s 
to Mayor SimnTs, and from Colonel Sam- 
ford’s to Dr. Drake’s—the outer bounds 
of old Auburn. Back of this chapel, 
stretched amid the pines and long lines 
of barbecue were trenches where they 
roasted bullocks and lambs and sheep and 
hogs and other things innumerable. I wish 
I could picture to you in words the mag¬ 
nificent hospitality of the old town and 
its people. Whenever a political rally 
was to be held, the rising smoke of the 
barbecue, like that of Indians, signalled 
many miles to the people near and far, 
and they came with jdy from the north 
and the south, the east and the west. 

I saw again and again the political 
princes of the Old South, and you could 
hardly call one of the greater names of 
its leaders whom we did not see and hear 
in Auburn. In this very chapel, where on 
its earlier site on one great day, I heard, 
first, David Clopton, eminent in the State 
and member of the United States Congress 
before the war and of the Confederate 
Congress during the war. Next from the 
platform in the morning, spoke Hon. Sea¬ 
born Jones of Georgia, handsome and elo¬ 
quent and magnetic. Then came Thomas 
Judge, foremost among Alabama politi¬ 
cians and leaders, and last for the morn¬ 
ing was one I wish I could summon once 
more to this hall and have him cast the 
spell of his great power upon you. It 
was Ben Hill of Georgia, star of great 
and enduring magnitude. 1 

The first afternoon speaker was one 
who never weighed a hundred pounds 
but was like the “hammer of Thor” in 
Southern politics, Alexander H. Stephens. 
I can see him now as he came to the plat¬ 
form, cigar stump in hand, in loose-fitting 


clothes ill-kept, with sallow, weazen face 
that one minute looked like a boy and the 
next like an old man. Pointing his long 
thin finger in gesticulation, and speaking 
in high metallic treble, Stephens held the 
common people who knew of the despe¬ 
rate battle to greatness he had fought, as 
no other man could hold them. Then came 
lordly big-brained “Bob” Toombs,of Geor- 



Tablet placed in memory of the fact that 
the old building on this spot was used 
as a hospital in 1864-65 

gia, owner of great wealth, possessed of 
great intellect and culture, who had 
boasted, so they said, that he would call 
the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunk¬ 
er Hill Monument. Always looking with 
hostility on the rising fame of Stephens 
and determined to drive him from the 
field, it is told how among the “crackers” 
of North Georgia on the occasion of a 
great debate, he pointed with contempt 
at his small competitor and said, “Why 
gentlemen, look at him, I could pin his 
ears back and swallow him whole”. In 
a second, Stephens was on his feet, and 
to the deafening roar of the cracker- 
crowd, made answer: “Even so, Mr. 
Toombs, but if you did you would have 
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more brains in your stomach than you 
ever had in your head.” 

Hon. W. P. Brownlow spoke, gaunt, 
fiery, cutting in satire. I heard him say, 
“I would rather vote for the old clothes 
of Henry Clay stuffed with straw than 
for any living democrat.” 

At night, after the tide of victory had 
swept shortly one way, and after frantic 
telegraphic appeals, came Hon. Wm. L. 
Yancey, pale and sick on a special train 
from Montgomery, uplifted on the shoul¬ 
ders of men who would have been glad to 
die for him, and crowded to the front. 
What a magnificent orator was this great 
son of Alabama, and how he charmed 
innumerable thousands while living and 
now charms their memories after his 
death. For an hour and a half he held 
the great mob of men in a strange pathetic 
quiet, and then the storm broke forth 
as I never saw or heard of it under any 
man in all the great world of oratory. 

Then came the war, great and unrelent¬ 
ing. It was no longer the weaving of 
chaplets of flowers for the parting sol¬ 
diers and the singing of sweet songs. 
Old Auburn was everywhere a hospital 
at the last, as it had been a great muster 
and drill camp at the first. Pale-faced 
women flitted to and fro taking the last 
of their cherished store of food and 
clothing for the wounded Confederates. 
Some of them—like my mother—had 
hair black or brown, to turn white in 
the tragedy of those fierce days. 


After it was all ended, amid the horrors 
of “Reconstruction” Judge Render Dow¬ 
dell and I were first graduates of the re¬ 
opened East Alabama College. The 
courtly and scholarly President, Colonel 
James F. Dowdell, himself a gallant Con¬ 
federate officer, introduced us to the 
big crowd in this old hall. The band 
played “Dixie” and the applause was loud 
and long. There were many in black 
for the graves that billowed the South¬ 
land. It was the new order taking place 
of the old, the “New South,” as men call¬ 
ed it. Will you pardon me if I call up from 
memory the opening words of my com¬ 
mencement speech and ask you to think 
it over as sons and daughters of the New 
South in tenderness and gratitude and 
high resolve as the Old South rises to 
your view on days like this? 

“There was an Egyptian King”, I said, 
“who on his great pageant days graced 
his royal processions by having up¬ 
borne at their head the mummied form 
of an ancestor. Ever and anon, as ban¬ 
ner and lance were lowered, the proces¬ 
sion would pause, the dead King would 
be lifted up to the gaze of the living 
monarch, and the royal herald would 
say: “O King, rule thou in righteousness 
and mercy. Use well thy present mo¬ 
ment, and remember the deeds of thy an¬ 
cestors. Knowing that even as thou art 
now so this dead King did reign, and as 
he is now, so thou shalt come to be.” 
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COLLEGES AND CONSERVATISM 


From One Senator's Viewpoint. 


(Senator Henry F. Hollis, of New Hamp¬ 
shire. Address to Harvard Stu¬ 
dents, Cambridge, Mass., March 23, 
1914.) 

I was graduated at Harvard in 1892. 
I believe I am the first Harvard man of 
radical views to occupy a seat in the 
Senate. 

I do not fairly represent Harvard Col¬ 
lege in the Senate of the United States. 
I am quite sure that Harvard College is 
not representative of the United States, 
nor of New England. She is too conser¬ 
vative, too hide-bound. She lags behind 
the times. She does not lead; she fol¬ 
lows. 

In the Middle West the bond between 
some States and their leading universi¬ 
ties is very close. The State legislatures 
submit questions of public policy to the 
college faculties, and receive opinions 
which largely control their action. This 
is particularly the case in Wisconsin. 
Imagine, if you please, the legislature 
of Massachusetts requesting an opinion 
from the faculty of Harvard College. 
Imagine the reception it would get on 
Beacon Hill, if it should find its way 
there. 

It is a great pity that the political arm 
of our State and National governments 
should not receive support from our col¬ 
leges. Our leading college professors 
look on politics as a low pursuit, a 
nasty business. Our leading legislators 
regard college opinion as a joke. Both 
these attitudes are very real; they are 
equally mistaken. 

There are many brave, patriotic men 
among the hosts of brainy, upright pro¬ 
fessors on our college faculties. There 
are many brave, patriotic men among 
the Senators of the United States. But 
the college men regard most politicians 
as corrupt and insincere, while the poli¬ 
ticians regard college professors as im¬ 
practical theorists. Worse than this, 
they believe that all college views are 
tainted by the great sums of money 
which have been bestowed on our col¬ 
leges by men of great wealth. 

College professors are notoriously ill- 
paid. They must live respectably; they 
must associate with people of culture 
and refinement; they must educate their 
children at expensive schools and col¬ 
leges. They cannot save enough to be¬ 
come independent; they are dependent 
for their very living on the governing 
board of the college; and the governing 
board must satisfy the rich men who 
make princely donations to the college. 
The belief is prevalent among public 
men in Washington that every eastern 
college is eating from the hand that has 
robbed the pockets of the people. Until 


this belief is dissipated, Congress will 
have little faith in our colleges or in col¬ 
lege men. 

There is a firm belief among public 
men that the President of the United 
States was forced from the presidency 
of a leading eastern college because he 
tried to stem the tide of snobbery, and 
make that college democratic in the 
social, not the political, sense. In 
“Stover at Yale” we read the brave at¬ 
tempt of Owen Johnson to reveal the 
true weakness of our dearest rival. 

In New England our colleges still have 
a wide influence. A member of the 
faculty who makes addresses on public 
questions is listened to with considerable 
respect, but when it is learned that a 
college professor has been talking in 
favor of certain railroad policies from a 
supposed interest in public affairs, while 
he has been secretly receiving pay from 
the railroad whose policies he advocates, 
our confidence is sadly shaken. 

A college at best will act the part of 
an old man, a conservative old man, in 
politics. Worse than that, it will act 
the part of an old society man in poli¬ 
tics; it is likely to be snobbish, super¬ 
cilious, and over-nice. 

We know that the young man is the 
progressive spirit, the radical in poli¬ 
tics. As he gets older he becomes con¬ 
servative, his political arteries harden, 
he slows down. Not until he becomes 
too old for radical action does he be¬ 
come important enough to enter the 
faculty. The dominant note, then, in 
college circles is the note of the old man, 
the man of influence, the conservative. 

And among the students, where youth 
is, we find the chill of convention, the 
rule of the social lion. A few leading 
spirits attain prominence on their merits, 
hut in a large college the leaders, as a 
rule, are men of rich and influential 
families. The man in the baggy suit, 
with the country hair-cut, stays in the 
background during his college course; 
he feels that he has nothing in common 
with the rich young blade who cuts a 
dash with his automobile or riding- 
horse; he sticks to his books, gets what 
good he can from his college course, 
leaves no impress on the college consti¬ 
tution, and does not return for commence¬ 
ment. If he does drift back, he finds the 
same society men in charge, the same re¬ 
cognition of social caste, and he doesn’t 
come back again. 

The result is that our colleges repre¬ 
sent a very thin upper crust of our great 
American life. They are always respect¬ 
able, always conservative, always reac¬ 
tionary. That is why rich men who 
find things rigged about right for their 
money-making operations are glad to 
contribute to the colleges. The colleges, 
are the greatest deadweight the capital¬ 
ists can fasten upon the necks of the 
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American people. The standpatter is 
conservative; wealth is conservative; the 
college is conservative. They are all in 
the same boat. 

My best friends will point out to me 
tomorrow that there is no help for this, 
that it has always been so, and it always 
will be so. I admit that it has always 
been so; I admit that the great colleges in 
this country have never led in a great 
reform; that the great colleges in Eng¬ 
land have never led in a great reform. 
But I refuse to admit that colleges are 
incorrigible; I refuse to admit that they 
are beyond salvation. 

I would begin by declining gifts from 
men of great wealth. If new buildings 
are needed, I would call on the alumni 
for contributions, limiting the amount 
to be subscribed by a single donor. I 
would increase the income by increas¬ 
ing the tuition fees. An education 
achieved at some sacrifice is more valu¬ 
able than one acquired through charity. 

College life should be made less ex¬ 
pensive, more simple; it should be stand¬ 
ardized. No more elaborate dormitories 
should be built. The popularity of the 
oldest dormitories in the yard shows 
that college men are riot afraid of dis¬ 
comfort. New buildings should be se¬ 
verely plain and uniform. Men of the 
same college class should be quartered 
in similar buildings. Rooms and meals 
should be in fact “commons” and “com¬ 
mons” should be compulsory. 

Every man should be compelled to 
live simply and to take part in military 
drill once a week. Automobiles and 
other forms of show should be prohib¬ 
ited. It is not good for a man to have 
everything in life before he is fairly 
grown. 

Class elections should be by Austra¬ 
lian ballot, preceded by primaries, and 
only men of high scholarship should be 
eligible to office. Every effort should 
be made to promote a democratic spirit 
and to crush out snobbishness. I should 
impose a limit on each man’s allowance. 
If this did not suit the very rich man, 
he could easily find a college where he 
would be welcome. 

But, most important of all, college men 
should be taught what is wrong with the 
world and the way to set it right; what 
poverty is and where it exists, what 
makes it and what will prevent it; what 
injustice is, its causes and its remedies; 
the reasons for high cost of living and 
the way to bring it down; the problems 
of immigration and how to make coun¬ 
try life worth living. They should be 
taught human interests, the brotherhood 
of man, the glory of self-sacrifice, the 
passion of service to mankind. They 
should be taught these things until they 
are athirst for the battle against the 


wrongs and evils and injustices of the 
world. 

When a man is distinguished in pub¬ 
lic service of any kind, he should be 
invited to speak to the student the truth 
as he sees it, so that they may catch the 
contagion of his spirit and the stimulus 
of his force and courage. 

The motto of Harvard is “Veritas,” a 
Latin word meaning “Truth.” I have 
availed myself freely of that mute invita¬ 
tion to speak the truth as 1 see it, and I 
thank you for the privilege. 

But Harvard’s “Veritas” does not mean 
the truth of the past alone, the truth 
that lies buried in the page of geology, 
that has stood the test of centuries, and 
has received the approval of scholars 
long since dead. Harvard’s “Veritas” 
should be the living truth, not the truth 
of the last century, the last generation, 
or the last decade, but truth in the mak¬ 
ing, the truth of the great throbbing, 
kindly, cruel world, that pulses today 
just outside the college yard, the vital 
truth that makes a man boil at injustice 
and burn to make the next year better 
than the last. 



Clarence Ousleg, ’81, now a leading Tex¬ 
an, one of the principal speakers at the 
recent meeting of the Alabama Educa¬ 
tional Association. 
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COLLEGE NEWS 


Rev. A. C. Harte, formerly secretary of 
the Mobile Y. M. C. A., but now a mis¬ 
sionary in Calcutta, India, visited Au¬ 
burn recently to address the Auburn Y. 
M. C. A., on “The Call of India.” He 
spoke later, on India, to the whole stu¬ 
dent body. 


The event of the month with the stu¬ 
dents was the annual inspection of the 
corps of cadets on Monday, by Captain 
Howard L. Laubach, of the general staff, 
United States Army. Great interest was 
manifested on the part of the cadets in 
the inspection and the regiment made a 
most creditable showing. Captain Lau¬ 
bach is detailed especially to inspect the 
cadet corps of the federal land-grant col¬ 
leges. 


One of the most delightful entertain¬ 
ments of the season, was the vocal re¬ 
cital, in Langdon Hall, April 10, by Mr. 
Oscar Seagle, the well known American 
baritone. His voice has excellent range 
and resonance, and his tones were well- 
nigh perfect. 


The Coburn players will come to Au¬ 
burn, May 2nd, for two outdoor plays, 
Shakespeare’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and Mackaye’s “Canterbury Pilgrims.” 


The first number of the “Bulletin of 
the Alabama Association of Teachers of 
English,” which at the request of the 
Press Committee of the Association, was 
published and distributed by the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, was mailed to 
many Alabama teachers during the week 
preceding the meeting of the Alabama 
Educational Association. Mr. C. C. 
Certain, ’07, is chairman of the Press 
Committee. 


The Footlights, the student dramatic 
club, gave their first play on March 15. 
The play was a light comedy entitled, 
“Ici on Parle Francais.” The perform¬ 
ance was pronounced most enjoyable by 
all present. The actors were well train¬ 
ed and showed considerable talent. 
Those taking part in the play were, C. 
A. Donehoo, J. C. Donehoo, A. E. Booth, 
W. B. Farrar, J. E. Riley, A. E. Hayes, 


and P. E. Engle. Professor Wannamak- 
er is director of the club. 


An unique club, formed by a few farm¬ 
ers in one Lee county beat, came to light 
a few days ago, when it visited the farm. 
It is a mutual helpfulness organization, 
having meetings with each of its mem¬ 
bers in rotation, so that all may get the 
benefit of each other’s plans, not only 
by discussion, but by observing how 
those plans are materialized in the field. 
Necessarily the membership is limited. 
When the club idea finds sufficient 
lodgment in the minds of our farmers, 
we will have co-operative buying, sell¬ 
ing, community organizations for gene¬ 
ral improvement, and many such clubs 
and partnerships. While this club visit¬ 
ed Auburn in a body to observe some ex¬ 
periments that were under way, and 
while its chief aim is to improve its mem¬ 
bers in the business of farming, it aims 
also, to promote the highest possible type 
of social life among its members. 


BASEBALL 

Georgia took three straights. Davis 
came near winning the second game, in 
which both Auburn and Georgia exhibit¬ 
ed great playing. The other two games 
were lost by good margins. Georgia has 
an exceptionally strong team. 

Auburn broke even with Tech., each 
winning one game. The same happened 
in the series with Mercer. 

Auburn won two of the games from 
the University of Florida. Florida won 
the last game, despite the fact that Shaw, 
the pitcher, had already pitched the two 
preceding games for Florida. 

Tulane lost three games to Auburn on 
the campus, week before last. The sec¬ 
ond game was particularly good, the 
score being 1 to 0. 


Prof. J. P. G. Southall, Professor of Phy¬ 
sics, has accepted the chair of Geomet¬ 
rical Optics created for him by Columbia 
University. Prof. Southall’s book on 
Geometrical Optics has given him prece¬ 
dence over other Americans in the field. 
He leaves Auburn on a leave of absence, 
and we hope that he will return to us 
over the bridge he is refusing to burn. 
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AUBURN AT THE RECENT MEETING 
OF THE ALABAMA EDUCATION¬ 
AL ASSOCIATION 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
general sessions were W. F. Feagin, ’93, 
and Clarence N. Ousley, ’81, of Texas, 
both upon the same subject, “More Reve¬ 
nue for Educational Purposes”; and Dr. 
C. C. Thach, ’77, who made a short talk 
in memory of Dr. J. K. Powers, former 
President of the Florence State Normal 
School. 

In the departmental meetings the fol¬ 
lowing men were prominent: W. F. Fea¬ 
gin, ’93, and M. K. Clements, ’76, address¬ 
ed the County Superintendents; C. W. 
Daugette addressed the Normal Schools 
department; C. A. Brown, ’92, addressed 
the general session of the Association of 
Alabama High Schools; Dr. George Petrie 
addressed the Latin Section of the High 
School Association; B. H. Crenshaw, ’88, 
addressed the Mathematics Section of this 
Association; J. A. York, ’07, addressed the 
Science Section; C. C. Certain, ’07 ad¬ 
dressed the English Section; M. T. Ful- 
lan, ’98, addressed both the County Super¬ 
intendents and the Rural Schools Section. 

Among the officers and committeemen 
were the following: J. V. Brown, ’94, 
retiring president; C. C. Thach, ’77, in¬ 
coming chairman of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee; C. A. Brown, ’92, new member of 
the Executive Committee; C. B. Glenn, ’91, 
retiring chairman of Board of Reading 
Circle Directors; W. I. Pittman, ’09, mem¬ 
ber of Auditing Committee; C. B. Glenn, 
’91 member of Teachers’ Pensions Com¬ 
mittee; J. R. Rutland, ’00, President of 
English Teachers’ Association of Ala¬ 
bama; A. L. Young, ’ll, retiring Secretary 
of High School Association. 

Professors Wilmore and Fullan carried 
a large exhibit for the Manual Arts show. 
Prof. Fullan’s model playground attract¬ 
ed much attention. He has since been 
asked to exhibit it before the Georgia 
State Teachers’ Association, the Alabama 
School Improvement Association, and 
the Alabama Sociological Congress. 

MARRIAGE 

N. B. McLeod, ’07, and Mrs. Annie C. 
Cannon, of Greenwood, Fla., were mar¬ 
ried on April 23. 

WHAT THE BOYS ARE DOING. 

T. H. Frost, ’13, stock farming, Athens, 
Ala. 

J. J. Dunlap, ’12, Wadesboro Lumber 
Co., Wadesboro, N. C. 

C. P. Andrew, ’12, Westinghouse Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

C. A. Harris, ’14, insurance business, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

T. W. Smith, ’07, formerly a principal 


in the Birmingham system of schools, re¬ 
cently became Assistant Supedintendent 
of Education of Montgomery County. 

S. R. Cruse, ’12, Topographical Depart¬ 
ment of Southern Railway, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

W. I). Hall, ’ll, chemist Southern Cot¬ 
ton Oil Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

R. M. Falkner, ’ll, Alabama Power 
Co., Gadsden, Ala. 

G. B. Foss, ’04, State Electrical Engi¬ 
neer, Speigner, Ala. 

E. F. Caton, ’ll, teacher, University 
High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. J. Cater, Jr., ’ll, grocery business, 
Forsyth, Ga. 

L. I). Fuller, ’ll, Railroad Agricultural 
Agent, Montgomery, Ala. 

P. M. Smith, ’ll, roofing business, Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala. 

R. D. Smith, ’12, civil engineer L. and 
N. Ry., Louisville, Ky. 

R. C. Todd, ’12, Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

G. L. Campbell, ’13, banking business, 
Columbia, Ala. 

R. P. Oliveros, ’13, Colorado School of 
Mines. 

C. B. Hollis, ’15, planter, Forsyth, Ga. 

J. B. Patrick, ’12, Engineering Depart¬ 
ment, Panama Canal. 

Biscoe Seals, ’12, manufacturer, Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala. 

M. P. Bedsole, ’13, prescriptionist, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

A. F. Smith, ’12, planter, Prattville, Ala. 

T. W. Oliver, ’14, planter, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

M. L. Wood, ’15, Hobbie and Company, 
Wholesale Grocers, Montgomery. Ala. 

W. J. Smith, ’10, planter, Prattville, 
Ala. 

W. B. Davidson, ’12, insurance business, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

M. A. Baldwin, ’14. Kirkwood, Ga. 

H. C. Going, ’14, City Delivery Ice Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

T. G. Wingo, ’13, with Edgar Love, Ar¬ 
chitect, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. C. Postell, Jr., ’12, chemist Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

J. B. Richardson, ’12, planter, Harris, 
Ala. 

H. L. Moore, ’13, wholesale grocery 
business, Macon, Ga. 

J. H. Phillips, ’10, formerly associate 
business manager of the Auburn Alumnus, 
recently left his Auburn post to become 
a farm superintendent in eastern Tennes¬ 
see. In his opinion, he has entered the 
best profession on earth and is having, so 
he writes, the time of his life. If he 
proves to be as efficient in his new work 
as he was on the staff of the Alumnus, 
his success is assured. Many are the 
times we have wished he had not heard 
the call of the farm. We wish for him 
all the joy and success he hopes for and 
even venture to dream of some future 
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day when we shall mop our foreheads 
in the shade of some towering oak on his 
farm in the fertile valley of Tennessee, 
and say, “Great, Old Boy!” May he be 
the verry button on fortune’s cap! 

E. G. Leach, ex-M3, now teaching in the 
high school at Tuskegee, expects to be in 
college again next year. 

Hudson, ex-T4, who is principal of the 
Warrior school, expects to return to col¬ 
lege next year. 

O. P. South, HO, and Nixon, M2, are 
teaching in Jefferson County. 

W. H. Ellenburg, ex-M3, is now working 
with the Progressive Farmer, Birming¬ 
ham, Ala. 

R. W. Carter, M3, is chemist for the 
International Agricultural Corporation, At¬ 
lanta, Ga. 

M. G. Allen, Ex Ml, is connected with 
Crane & Co., and located at present in 
Jersey City, N. J. 

W. H. Cogswell, Jr., M3, is working for 
the firm of Walker, Evans & Cogswell Co., 
manufacturing stationers. Charleston, S. C. 

A. P. Aldrich, M2, is with the Missouri 
& Kansas Telephone Co. His address is 
540 Yates Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. E. Tompkins is manager of the Bur¬ 
dette Cooperage Co.’s plant at Blytheville, 
Ark. This company makes a specialty of 


manufacturing buttertub staves and head¬ 
ings. 

A. S. Hill, M3, is teaching at Edison, 
Tenn. 

J. E. Barnes, M2, is a pharmacist for 
the Dunklin-Blackwell Drug Co., Green¬ 
ville, Ala. 

R. S. McMichael is with the Alberger 
Pump & Condenser Company, 97^ Peach¬ 
tree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. Simpson Reese is President of the 
Citizens & Peoples National Bank of 
Pensacola. Fla. 

P. K. Sauer, who spent a couple of years 
at Auburn about the year 1910, is resident 
physician to the German Hospital in the 
city of New York. 

Dr. Geo. T. Edwards is a practicing phy¬ 
sician at Mulberry, Ala. 

R. C. Lett, M3, who has been farming 
in Greene county, has been appointed 
county demonstration agent for Greene 
county, with headquarters at Eutaw. 

W. B. Harrison, is a member of the firm 
if Harrison & Welch, Attorneys at Law, 
Talladega, Ala. 

R. E. Woodruff is a member of the firm 
of O. P. and R. E. Woodruff, dealers in 
general merchandise, Benton, Ala. 

G. H. Upchurch is president of the Bien- 
vill Pharmacy, Inc., Mobile, Ala. 
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BOOK BINDING 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 

LIBRARY BINDING, including Public, Uni¬ 
versity, Professional, School, and Private, given 
special attention. Everything in Books, Maga¬ 
zines, Journals, Etc. 

My Specialty: Promptness y Accurracy, Honest 
Work, Moderate Prices . 

My References: Any or all my customers. Let 
me give you a Jen.v. 

PAUL F. ROTHPLETZ 

Room 10 Potter Bldg. 1917 1-2 First Ave. 

Birmingham, Alabama 

New York 

O. ELLERY EDWARDS, Jr., ’94 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyrights 

Woolworth Building 

Birmingham, Ala. 

W. K. TERRY, ’90 

ATTO R N E Y-AT-L A W 
Room 1618, Jefferson County Bank Building 

Birmingham, Ala. 

MARTIN J. LIDE, 02 

CONSULTING ELECTRICAL 

and MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

Atlanta, Ga. 

A. M. LLOYD LABORATORY 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 
Andrew M. Lloyd, ’89 Wm. C. Dumas 

Washington, D. C. 

JOHN H. HOLT, 93 

UNITED STATES AND 

FOREIGN PATENTS 

TRADE MARKS 

McGill Building. 


A “Square Deal” 



for everybody is the u Spald- 
ing Policy.” We guarantee 
each buyer of any article 
bearing the Spalding trade¬ 
mark that such article will 
give satisfaction and a rea¬ 
sonable amount of service. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

74 N, Broad St.. Atlanta, Ga. Send for our Catalogue. 



Economy 

Uniforms 

ARE 

The 

Famous 

Kalamazoo 

Made to wear well, fit 
well, and give perfect 
satisfaction. 

That is why A. P. I. 
cadets have worn them 
for many years. 

Headquarters for mili¬ 
tary equipments. 

THE 

Henderson-Ames Co. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


C. & P. Phone, Mt. Vernon, 4692-M 

BOOK-BINDING 

Prayer Books, Bibles, 

Magazines, Journals, Etc. 

OUR SPECIALTYf 

LIBRARY BINDING. 

SPECIAL PRICES TO PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 

Old Books Repaired. 

Milton P. Henneman 

326 N. Howard St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


C. L. Ruth & Son 
Jewelers - Opticians 

15 Dexter Avenue - Montgomery, Ala. 

Special attention given to spectacle repairing 
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BALL PLAYERS WHO USE' 


TAYLOR 


TAYLOR 

Balls 


Sweaters 

Bats 


Masks 

Mitts 


Shoes 

Uniforms 


Gloves 

Always 

There With the 

Wallop. 

ALEX. 

TAYLOR 

O 

O 


\ 


ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS 

26 E. 42d St., Opp. Hotel Manhattan New York 
Since 1897 


/ 


Auburn Summer 
Session 

July 24-Sept. 5 


Starr, Richmond, Trayser, 
Remington Pianos, 

—Piano Players 

Are sold direct from the factory. 

This means that you purchase the highest- 
grade Piano at the lowest manufacturers’ price. 
We have our representatives to deliver and to 
see that the Piano purchased from us is put in 
your home in perfect condition. 

Any one of these Pianos is not an experi¬ 
ment. It is the result of more than a third of 
a century’s untiring effort and development. 

Terms can be arranged to suit your conven¬ 
ience. Write for catalog, prices, etc. 

The Starr Piano Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

108-112 Dexter Avenue, Montgomery, Ala. 
1820 Third Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 
Factories: Richmond, Ind. 


The Silver Series of Modem Language 

Text-Books. 

Prepared under the editorial direction of Adolphe Cohn, Professor of the Romance Lan¬ 
guages and Literatures in Columbia University. 

GERMAN 

A German Grammar —By George Theodore Dippold, Ph.D., recently Professor of Mod¬ 
ern Languages, in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 375 pp., $1.10 

An Elementary German Reader —By Frederick Lutz, A. M.. Professor of Modern Lan¬ 
guages, Abion College. 339 pp., $1.00 

Fischer’s Germany and the Germans —Edited by A. Lcdeman, A.M., late Professor of 
German, Michigan State Normal College. 139 pp., with maps, 60 cents 

Kraner and Jacobsen. Tschokoi Widango: Two German Tales —Edited by Max 
Lentz, formerly Principal of Paterson (N. J.) Academy. 115 pp., 40 cents 

FRENCH 

Douay’s French Reader —By Gaston Douay, Assistant Professor of French, Washington 
University. 307 pp., $1.00 

A Scientific French Reader —By F. H. Dake, Instructor in French, Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. 344 pp., illustrated, $1.00 

Through France and the French Syntax —By Robert L. Sanderson, Assistant Professor 
of French, Yale University. 168 pp., with colored map, 65 cents 

SPANISH 

An Elementary Grammar of the Spanish Language —By L. A. Loiseaux, Adjunct 
Professor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia University. 200 pp., 90 cents 
An Elementary Spanish Reader— -By L. A. Loiseaux. 162 pp., 90 cents 

Spanish Composition —By L. A. Loiseaux. 121 pp., 75 cent s 

Write for our complete catalogue of Modern Language Texts. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY GEO. W R DUNCA e N, b Auburn, Ala 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

“ AUBURN” 


The Oldest^ School of Technology^ iti the South 

69 Professors and Instructors 
830 Students 

20 Well Equipped Laboratories 
This Session Began Wednesday, September 10, 1913. 

New Buildings: Smith Dining Hall, Carnegie Library, Agricultural Hall, Broun 
Engineering Hall, Dairy and Horticultural Laboratories and 
Greenhouses. 

= D EPARTMENT S -- -- == 

I. Engineering AND Mines— Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical 
and Mining Engineering, Architecture, Metallurgy, Mechanic Arts, Technical 
Drawing, Machine Design, Etc. 

II. AGRICULTURAL Sciences. —Agriculture, Horticulture, Animal Industry 
Botany, Entomology, Chemistry and Pharmacy. 

III. ACADEMIC —History, English, Mathematics, Latin, German, French, 
Physics and Astronomy, Political Economy, Psychology. 

IV. Veterinary Medicine. 

EXPENSES— Free tuition to residents of Alabama. $20.00 to non-residents 
Board in Dormitory and with private families. 

For Catalogue and Further Information Address 

CHARLES C. THACH, President auburn, ala 



Mention The Alumnus. 



